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|The Natural: ‘Language of he Faculties 
ae Soe ‘By Cranium. 
Tue Perceptive Group. (Continued from Page 315.) 





The Perceptive or Knowing Faculties are very important for us to 
consider. In fact, the faculties that give us thought, reflection and reason- 
ing capacity are not alone sufficient to enable us to store knowledge. There- 
fore the Perceptive Faculties aid us in gathering knowledge about what is 

taking place before our judgment has time to reflect on what we see. 


LocaLity. 


The faculty of Locality imparts the ability to form ideas of places; it 
makes us delight in travel, and gives us a peony of scenery and all. objects 
in Nature. 

The word “Locality” comes from the Latin “localis—place; ” and means 
the state or condition of belonging to a definite place, or of being contained 
within definite limits. 

Gall mentioned the fact that he often wandered into the.-woods in 
_ search of natural history specimens, but he almost invariably lost his way, 
and finally had to secure the help of a schoolmate to enable him to find his 
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way or retrace his steps. Dr. Gall asked the boy how he contrived to guide 
himself so surely, to which the boy replied by asking Gall in his turn how 
he contrived to lose himself everywhere. In the hope of one day obtaining 
some explanation of this peculiarity, Dr. Gall moulded the boy’s head, and 
. afterward endeavored to discover persons who were distinguished by the 
same faculty. - 

The faculty of Locality is located in the middle or second frontal con- 
volution, beneath the frontal bone; between Eventuality and Time, above 
Weight, and below Causality. 

There are two divisions to the organ. The lower portion gives a desire 
to explore and travel into distant countries, and is called Exploration. The 
upper portion gives memory of localities, and is called Locality. 

This faculty is large in persons who like to travel, and should be 
restrained when a person has too strong a disposition to rove, or shows a 
restless desire to change a place of residence. The organs of Continuity 





LARGE LOCALITY. SMALL LOCALITY. 


and Firmness will aid Inhabitiveness to settle down and establish a perma- 
nent home. 

When the faculty is deficient in an individual he finds it difficult to 
take pleasure in traveling, and prefers to stay in one locality rather than 
see the world in general. Persons who show a lack of this faculty are also 
prone to lose their way. Hence they must be more observant when travel- 
ing about, and depend upon their own efforts to find a new address. 

The organ of Locality is generally found to be largely developed in 
the busts of all eminent travelers, navigators, explorers, or writers and 
astronomers, such as Livingston, Stanley, Columbus, Captain Cook, Galileo, 
Commander Peary, and Tasso the Poet, among others. 


EVENTUALITY. 


- It is necessary: for the mind to have a storehouse where knowledge can 
be retained, and the function of Eventuality is to impart memory of facts 
and. give a recollection of circumstances, news, occurrences. and passing 
events ; whatever, in fact, that has been said, heard or seen, or in any way 
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once known. 

The term “Eventuality” comes from the Latin words, “e—out,’ and 
“venire—to come,” or in other words, the coming as a consequence, con- 
tingency, also an event which comes as a consequence. It desires to know 
everything by experience, and consequently excites all the other organs to 
activity, and increases the acuteness of the senses. It is inclined to the 
pursuit of practical knowledge. 

After Dr. Gall had discovered an external sign of the talent for learn- 
ing by heart, he was not long in perceiving that it-by no means indicated 
every species of memory. He observed that among his schoolfellows some 
excelled in verbal memory, and remembered even words which they did not 
understand; others recollected with uncommon facility facts and events; 
some were distinguished by possessing a strong memory of places; others 
were able to repeat without mistake a piece of music which they had heard 
only once or twice; while others excelled in recollecting numbers and 





LARGE EVENTUALITY. SMALL EVENTUALITY. 


dates. But few individuals possessed all of these talents combined. He 
first regarded this as the organ of memory of things, but on further re- 
flection he called it “educability.’” These observations of Dr. Gall apply to 
the part of the brain comprising the organs now designated Eventuality and 
Individuality; he did not treat of these as separate organs. We owe to 
Dr. Spurzheim the correct indication of the functions of each. 

This organ of Eventuality, when large, gives prominence to the mid- 
dle of the lower part of the forehead. It is located in the superior frontal 
convolution, beneath the frontal bone, just above Individuality and below 
Comparison. 

-It is divided into two parts. The upper portion gives memory of 
associations, and is called Association. The lower portion gives a conscious- 
ness of events and a memory of actions, news and changes, and is called 
Action. 

Persons who have this faculty largely developed enjoy the possession 
of an excellent memory of what is going on around them as well as the 
history of events in other parts of the world. This faculty also helps 
to remember recitations, and whatever one reads, and it seldom needs to be 
restrained, except that one should endeavor to be more’ original in his 
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ideas and not depend entirely on memory. 

Persons who have but a small development of this faculty find a diffi- 
culty in remembering verbatim the incidents of every-day life. But the 
organ can be cultivated by forming the habit of telling stories and anec- 
dotes, and by relating events and occurrences in one’s own life, or the 
events read in the newspapers of the day. 

The faculty was large in Defoe, Sir Walter Scott, Captain Marryat, 
Pope, and others. The writings of Goodwin show little of this faculty, and 
in his mask the organ is small. 


TIME. 
We all know the importance of the organ of Time, and the function of 


this faculty gives us the power of conceiving time and of remembering the 
relation in which circumstances stand to each other; also the memory of 





LARGE TIME, SMALL TIME, 


ages and the succession and lapse of time. 


The word “Time” comes from the Anglo-Saxon word “tima,” mean- 
ing duration considered independently of any other system of measurement 
. or any employment of terms which designate limited portions thereof. This 
organ was definitely localized by Dr. Spurzheim. 

It is located in the middle or second frontal convolution, between Lo- 
cality and Time. The physiognomical sign is found in the curve of the 
eyebrow ; when large it is arched, when small it is almost straight. 

The organ is divided into two portions. The inner portion gives a sense 
of the lapse of time, and is called Time. The outer portion gives a sense 
of measure in music, walking, etc., and is called Measure. 


Persons having this faculty large are always punctual in their en- 
gagements and regular in their habits. They take their meals at regular 
hours, rise and retire at stated times, do most of their work by the tick of 
the clock, and can generally tell the time of day and the age of a person. It 
also enables a person to remember the time when an event took place, 
and with large Eventuality it helps one to be a good historian. When it is 
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too strongly developed, a person should endeavor to be less strict. with his 
general habits when circumstances have to alter their conditions, and should 
avoid too much-routine. 

When this faculty, as well as Continuity, is deficient, a person is 
liable to think that there will be plenty of time to do work later in the day, 
the week, the month, or the year, and keep putting off the work until an- 
other time, but that time may never come because many things may happen 
to prevent; hence one had better stick to what he is doing and finish it. 
The best time to do a thing is now; as the motto stands, “Do -it now.” 
Those having this faculty small should practice walking with an even 
step; they should encourage punctuality and regular habits in exercise, diet, 
sleep and work. 

Musicians need this faculty, especially choiristers and instrumentalists 
playing in an orchestra, and conductors of music. An illiterate Highlander 
who was employed for many years by Sir G. S. Mackenzie as a ploughman, « 


E x 


a° 





LARGE TUNE. SMALL TUNE.. 


could tell the hour of the day. with great exactness, and also the time of 
high water, though he resided seven miles from the sea. The lower ani- 
mals*seem to be endowed with the power of perceiving and appreciating 
intervals of timé, and cows are known to come to their usual milking stands 
when it is time for them to be milked. Horses, again, are known to get - 
right away into the far corner of the field and refuse to be caught when they 
know it is time for their masters to use them, while others stand by the gate - 
ready to be harnessed. Mr. Southey relates two instances of dogs who - 
acquired such a knowledge of Timé as would enable them’to count the days 
of the week. .One trudged two miles every: Saturday to cater for himself 
in the shambles; the other dog; belonging to an Irishman, would’ never 
touch a morsel of food on’Friday; even after he was sold to an Englishman. — 
Dr. Vimont thinks. it impossible to’ doubt that the lower animals ‘possess 
the faculty of appreciating time; and he relates several facts in support of 
this opinion. 
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TUNE. 


The faculty of Tune gives a sense of sound and musical tones, modula- 
tion of the voice in speaking, reading and singing, and the ability to learn 
‘and remember tunes. It also enables a person to emphasize and pronounce 
difficult words correctly. Its function gives a perception of melody and 
‘harmony of sounds. 


Dr. Galt concluded that a well-marked difference existed between 
memory for music and other kinds of memory with which he was then 
acquainted, and that every kind had its distinct organ. He prosecuted 
his observations with fresh ardor, and at last discovered that the talent 
for music was connected with the organ now under consideration. Dr. Gall 
considered that the organ of Tune bears the same relation to the ears which 
the organ of Color does to the eyes. The auditory apparatus receives 
the impressions of sounds and is agreeably or disagreeably affected by 
them; but the ear has no recollection of tones, nor does it judge of their 
relations. It does not perceive the harmony of sounds, and sounds as well 
as colours may be separately pleasing, though disagreeable in combination. 

This faculty is located in the inferior frontal convolution, beneath the 
frontal bone, between the organs of Time and Constructiveness, and above 
Order and Calculation. 

It is divided into two parts. The upper portion gives a sense of 
sound, and is called Tune. The lower part gives the ability to regulate the 
voice in speaking, reading and singing, and is called Modulation. The 
latter comes next to Constructiveness, and is aided by this faculty. 

When the faculty is largely developed, a person loves music dearly. 
With large Tune, Constructiveness, Imitation and Time, a person can play 
on several musical instruments. With large Ideality, a person will play 
with good taste and will have a fine ear for music; with large Veneration, 
will love sacred music; with large social faculties, will prefer ballads and 
national airs; with large Sublimity and Destructiveness, will appreciate 
band music; with large Mirthfulness, will prefer comic music and “rag- 
time.” When an excessive fondness for music interferes with other studies 
and pursuits it should be held in check by the exercise of the restraining 
organs such as Conscientiousnéss, Firmness, and the reflective intellect. 

When it is small persons have very little taste for music ; they sing and 
play with great difficulty, and then only.in a mechanical manner. To cul- 
tivate, persons should learn to sing and play instrumental music, attend 
concerts and try to appreciate the performance. They should pay attention 
to the comparison of sounds, and endeavor to carry a tune in the head even 
without humming it. 
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The heads of the Italians, the Welsh and the Germans are gencrally 
broader and fuller at the outer corner of the eye, above the eyebrow, than 
those of the Spanish, the French and the English, and the musical talent is 
more prominent in the former than in the latter. Dr. Gall examined the 
heads of many celebrated musical performers and singers, including Rossini, 
Catalani, and others, and he found the organ uniformly large. He also 
noticed that the portraits and busts of Hadyn, Gluck and Mozart showed it 
largely developed. The Esquimaux are very deficient both in the talent and 
in the development of the organ. 


LANGUAGE. \ 


The organ of Language shows the function to express our thoughts, 
feelings and emotions. It gives us verbal memory, ability to repeat ver- 
batim, tells easily what is known, gives expression in language, countenance, 
deportment and art, and, when Tune is large, in music. 

The word “Language” comes from the Latin “Lingua—the tongue,” 








LARGE LANGUAGE. SMALL LANGUAGE, 


hence speech or language. It is the expression of ideas by the voice. 

This was the first organ to be localized by Dr. Gall, and it was later 
established by Dr. Broco, in 1860. Dr. Gall from an early age was given 
to observation, and was struck with the fact that many of his companions 
in play as well as his schoolfellows were distinguished by their talent for 
acquiring a knowledge of natural history and languages. The composi- 
tions of one were remarkable for elegance; the style of another was stiff 
and dry; while a third connected his reasonings in the closest manner and 
clothed his arguments in the most forcible language. Their dispositions 
were equally different. Some years afterwards he still met individuals 
endowed with an equally great talent for learning to repeat; he then ob- 
served that his schoolfellows so gifted possessed prominent eyes, and recol- 
lected that his rivals in the first school had been distinguished by the same 
peculiarity. When he entered the university he directed his attention, from 
the first, to the students whose eyes were of this description, and found 
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that they all excelled in getting rapidly by heart and giving correct reci- 
tations, although many of them were by no means distinguished in point 
of general talent. This fact was recognized also by the other students 
in the class. From this period Dr. Gall realized the connection between 
this talent and the external sign as above described, and after much re- 
flection he conceived that if memory of words was indicated by an ex- 
ternal sign, the same might be the case with the other intellectual powers, 
and thereafter all individuals distinguished by any remarkable faculty be- 
came the objects of his attention. 

The organ of Language is located in the brain just above the supra- 
orbital plate, in the third frontal convolution, beneath the frontal bene, 
and throws the eye outward and downward against the under eyelid. ; 

It is divided into two parts. The inner part, called Verbal Memory, 
throws the eye toward the nose, and enables a person to repeat long pas- 
sages verbatim. The outer part, called Verbal Expression, throws the eye 
outward from the nose, and gives the ability to talk and select appropriate 
language. 

When the organ of Language is large and active it sometimes leads to 
verbosity, garrulity, and circumlocution, in which case there must be a 
systematic effort to check this tendency in writing, and a constant watch- 
fulness over one’s self in speaking. 

When this organ is small, persons find it difficult to commit pieces of 
poetry by heart, and should practice the art of talking and writing, and 
repeat what they have read or heard many times, so as to perfect themselves 
in the use of language. 

It will be noticed that the organ was large in the portraits of Charles 
Dickens, and was small in Gen. U. S. Grant. 





A teacher in a Western public school was giving her class the first 
lesson in subtraction. “Now, in order to subtract,” she explained, “things 
have always to be of the same denomination. For instance, we couldn’t take 
three apples from four pears nor six horses from nine dogs.” 

A hand went up in the back part of the room. 

“Teacher,” shouted a small boy, “can’t you take four quarts of milk from 
three cows ?”—Exchange. 


“TI tell you what,” said the sad-looking man, “it’s pretty hard for a man 
with a large family to live on a small income.” 

“Yes,” eagerly agreed the stranger, “but it’s a great deal harder for his 
family if he dies on one.. Now, my line is insurance; let me interest you— 
eh? What’s your hurry?” 

During all these centuries in which we have sought the North Pole, 
little did we reck the power it possessed to heat things up.—Life. 
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The Application of Phrenology to Every-Day Life. 


By GerorcE SINGLETON. 


An Address Delivered Before the American Institute of Phrenology, 
September 7th, 1910. 


When I was requested to prepare myself for a little talk this evening 
on the application of Phrenology to every-day practical life, it occurred to 
me to use the simple word—Man. Not Plato’s man who was declared by 
him to be a two-legged animal without feathers, so that Socrates created 
great laughter by bringing into Plato’s school a cock despoiled of its feath- 
ers, and exclaiming: Behold the man of Plato! I will confine my remarks 
to man as we find him to-day. 

The Science of Phrenology teaches us that human bodies, heads and 
faces indicate the power of the individual soul, and all must be intelligently 
studied with a view of understanding what is required in their training to 
make them healthy, efficient, all-round average citizens. The twentieth cen- 
tury man who is a worker has something more to evolve during his life- 
time than special knowledge of some one thing or the proving of his 
capacity for cornering material possessions, and he should be trained so 
as to enable him to work successfully in any and every sphere of this 
complex life. 

Some men are endowed with talents for specialties, inventions, and 
discoveries of the forces of Nature, all of which are a great benefit to man- 
kind ; and while we admire such men, as we do a star that dazzles the world 
by its brilliancy, yet they are but few compared to the whole and therefore 
we must place them in a class by themselves. Progress depends on the 
great mass of steady every-day workers. How very little we hear about 
the manufacturers and merchants, men whose individual brains have devised 
and directed the great forces that are in motion and benefiting millions of 
people. They are the weft and woof of our civilization. 

The real basis from which a nation derives its power is the physical, 
mental and moral condition of the individual citizen. Consequently the 
object of education should be to bring the individual up to a high level of 
health and efficiency; and in order to accomplish this, physicians, and 
all who are entrusted with the training of the young, should become enlight- 
ened on what is being taught at this Institute, and if they would make use 
in their professions of the knowledge thus gained, the liability to disease 
of mind and body would lessen, endurance would be increased and life 
lengthened. 2 
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Mind and body are connected, and this is a fact which scientific ob- 
servation have rendered more and more certain. We know nothing of 
mental operations that are unattended by physical changes in certain por- 
tions of the body. There are certain organs of the body which are sub- 
servient to the discharge of the several functions ; while, on the other hand, 
mental processes react on the bodily organism. Keeping in view the inti- 
mate relations of body and mind, it would seem only reasonable that we 
make a careful and comprehensive study of them. The average layman ap- 
parently has little time or opportunity for special study of himself, and 
as long as mind and body seem to work normally, he pays but little at- 
tention to them. It is only when weakening powers warn him of physical 
disturbances that he seeks enlightenment and assistance. If before such con- 
ditions made themselves manifest he had a little fuller knowledge of the 
laws that govern body and brain, the chances are that he would: be able 
to avoid them. A sound body waits on a sound mind; the physical and 
mental balance must be both cultivated and maintained if life is to go on 
well and happily. The physical and organic ailments of the body are the 
province of the physician and surgeon, broadly speaking; spiritual and ideal 
conditions are within the province of the clergy; but we have a mental- 
habit field below the spiritual and above the physical. 

The mental attitude of people toward life and living is quite as sus- 
ceptible of treatment, and is quite as important a subject as the care of the 
body, and how to deal successfully with this mental-habit field is a question 
that is being threshed out industriously at the present time. Sir Isaac 
Newton, after his sublime discoveries in science, said: “I do not know what 
I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem only like a boy playing 
upon the seashore and diverting myself by now and then finding a pebble 
or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lies all 
undiscovered before me.” Man as a whole, like everything else in Nature, 
is only partially known, but through careful and intelligent study, investi- 
gation and comparison a great deal has been learned about the origin of the 
manifestations of the mind. But it is very evident from what we see and 
know of the condition of many people, that there is a great need of a more 
general understanding and application to every-day life of the teachings 
for which this Institute and others stand for. 

We must commence at the bottom or beginning, and that is the public 
and private schools. Those who have the management of our schools 
should require of those who make application for positions as teachers, that 
they have, among other requisites, a knowledge of the laws that govern 
body and brain, and are living evidence of their observation, because chil- 
dren are imitative and follow the example, in manner and dress, of those 
who are their instructors. It is quite evident that many of our school 
(Continued on Page 364.) 
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Eulogium to the memory of Prof. O. S. Fowler. 


BORN OCT. 11TH, 1810. 


By Wa. E. Youncguist, of Sweden, Graduate 1898, of the American 
Institute of Phrenology. 


Perhaps the reader may consider it bold to call Prof. O. S. Fowler 
the “George Washington” of Phrenology in America, but I shall do so 
and take the consequences. 

When will, or when can the Amercian people, and also the world’s 
civilized races pay the debt of gratitude they owe to their pioneer cham- 
pions of Phrenology? I answer: never. Money can never suffice. The 
volleys of praise that we may shower upon them may as a matter of fact 
please them, but perhaps not greatly affect them, as the whirlwinds of 
vituperation and the shameful attacks made upon O. S. Fowler and his 
work by the ignorant people of his time did not affect him to any great 
extent, for he toiled on unceasingly with his veritable flood of energy on 
fire, as it were, for the cause he loved so well. 

I leave the details of his work for other pens to describe, while I 
only wish to mention the four great planks in the platform upon which 
he and his honored brother (Prof. L. N.- Fowler) reared the grandest tem- 
ple of knowledge and the most practical and scientific system of applied 
wisdom the world ever saw, built for the enlightenment of humanity. By 
this system alone a satisfactory solution of many momentous questions in 
regard to matrimony and child culture can be attained. 

The four great planks I refer to are these: First, the adoption of 
examinations which these two men introduced, and through which Phre- 
nology has been largely diffused. 

Secondly: The application of Phrenology to the marriage question in 
a practical manner which the people could understand and apply themselves 
without too much inconvenience. 

Thirdly: The application of Phrenology in connection with child cul- 
ture in a popular manner, and especially to the fact of the mother’s ability 
to attain the best results by her impressions upon the unborn child for good 
or evil according to the thoughts and feelings of the mother during 
pregnancy. 

Fourthly: The spreading of small, popular, reasonable but valuable 
booklets and charts of various kinds, as well as the large works that a great 
many people cannot afford, or think they cannot afford to buy. 

These cardinal points, as well as the Institute established in New York, 
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and the founding of the PHRENoLoGIcAL JouRNAL started by these two 
brothers, I for one consider the most everlasting and immortal bridges built 
by these men for the infantile “goddess of Phrenology,” with her hosts of 
faithful servants to pass over from the vales of obscurity across the chasm 
of ignorance, prejudice and doubt to the solid banks of conviction, wisdom 
and popularity. Every living civilized or semi-civilized race on the face 
of the globe bears the footprints, more or less, of Phrenology’s impressions, 
and the Fowler brothers were the pivots upon which popular Phrenology 
first began to swing. They were the men who made the turning point 
from the old Phrenology to the new order of diffusing its practical benefits. 


I am glad to say that I learned nearly all of my first lessons in the 
science, during the first twelve years of periodical study, from the books 
of the Fowler brothers, especially from the Journal which they established. 
The great work, “Creative Science,” by O. S. Fowler, was my constant 
teacher at first. Those passages, with their flights of eloquence, inspire 
me still during my lectures while traveling, and in these pages I received 
an introduction to real manhood and womanhood. 


Mighty were the thoughts he gave the world. Noble the inspiration 
of morality and the elevation of soul power which his teachings carried 
with them. His very face bears the stamp of an orator and a man who dares 
to say what he thinks. From him came the broadsides of eloquence that 
were delivered to eagerly listening thousands. 


Much more could be said of him, but I will let others supply the defi- 
ciency, and will simply close by expressing my heartfelt thanks for the 
noble work laid down by Prof. O. S. Fowler for your benefit and mine, 
dear reader, which indirectly remains as a beacon light for humanity’s 
living races of mankind as well as for the generations yet unborn, down 
the uncounted centuries on the endless river of time. May we all feel the 
gratitude we owe to him for his labors. Let us all try to discharge this 
debt of gratitude by helping others less fortunate than ourselves upon the 
royal road to wisdom and success. 


That I may strive to follow in the footsteps of so noble a master is my 
fervent and constant prayer. Other heights must now be attained; other 
contests against ignorance must and shall be won; other burdens must be 
lifted from the souls of mankind. He shares the work of Almighty God 
who seeks to lift one or more of humanity’s unfortunate souls onward, 
forward and upward; so that where one thought flourished before, another 
may be added to the treasures he already is in possession of. Will you lend 
a hand? This is the question.of the hour. 





SR nO ny 
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Personality in Business. 
By J. ALLEN Fow Ler. 
HINTS FOR THE EMPLOYEE. 
How a SALESMAN CAN UNDERSTAND His CusToMER. 
When studying the Psychology of Business, we find that the depart- 
ment that is perhaps the most alive to the importance of studying the 


analysis of character is the department for Salesmen. This department 
the Employer sees is a very important one, for it reveals a mighty force in 


S ALESMEN 


SHOULD UNDERSTAND THEIR 
CUSTOMERS 











Unreasonable. 
Absent.-Minded. 
Theoretical.}] 
Unsystematic. 
Taciturn, 
\ASerious. 









detecting the characteristics of customers; and in order to understand the 
elements that rule the efficiency of men in getting hold of new customers 
and retaining the old ones, a person must first become acquainted with the 
mental material over which he has to preside. This refers to his own 
nature and what it needs, and also what the Salesman sees in other people, 
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Nor is the Employer left out of the count, for he needs to be very sure 
that he is securing the right kind of help to make his business a success. 

The Science of Mind Action, therefore, through the aid of scientific 
measurements and comparisons, is the science that every business man 
needs to study to-day. . 

We will explain in the following pages how a Salesman is to under- 
stand and approach Customers who are Proud or Humble; Pliable or 
Determined; Credulous or Unbelieving; Reasonable or Unpractical; Ob- 
serving or Absent-Minded; Scientific or Theoretical; Methodical or Un- 
systematic; Talkative or Tactiturn; Humorous or Serious; and Social or 
Reserved. 

(1) Proud or Humble—A Customer who appears to be Proud has 
probably a large crgan of Self-esteen, which inclines him to think well of 
himself. Therefore a Salesman who approaches a person of this kind 
would do well to be deferential and not too self-confident. While if the 
Customer is Humble ,in disposition a Salesman must be careful of his 
approach. He can afford to be aggressive without taking advantage of 
the humility of his Customer. 

(2) Pliable or Determined—A Customer who is pliable in disposition 
is a person whom a Salesman has to handle very tactfully. If the latter 
knows his business he will not take advantage of his Customer, but advise 
him wisely, for if he overreaches the mark he may lose his Customer alto- 
gether. If a Customer shows a determined spirit, the only way for a Sales- 
man to approach such a man is to begin his conversation in a negative way, 
but never in a positive manner. 

(3) Credulous or Unbelieving—When a Customer is credulous and 
willing to believe almost anything, a wise Salesman will warn such an one 
against the tricks of the trade, and show him the reasonableness of his 
goods and prices. If, on the other hand, a Customer is unbelieving, a 
Salesman must be patient, reasonable and painstaking, and be willing to 
weigh his Customer’s objections, and if they are wrong, show him his 
errors, and point out his mistakes in an agreeable way. 

(4) Reasonable or Unpractical—A Customer who is reasonable is a 
jewel of rare price, and. not often found, but when discovered he should be 
appreciated and kept sight of. Another Customer, who is Unpractical, will 
buy goods he does not want, and leave unbought the things he really needs. 
In this case the Salesman must suggest something to him in the way of 
selecting the proper articles, and by doing so he will make of him a life-long 
business friend. 


(5) Observing or Absent-Minded——A Customer who is Observing 
- sees without having his attention called to the fact, but he may be averse 
to reasoning things out., But when a Customer is really Absent-Minded, 
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a Salesman will have to teil him many times what he is supposed to remem- 
ber the first itme, and treat him with consideration, for he has large Con- 
tinuity and Causality, and the Salesman must recognize this fact. 

(6) Scientific or Theoretical—When a Salesman comes across a 
Scientific Customer, he should realize that he will require to give even the 
smallest item: of news about his goods, prices, styles, values, etc., as well 
as all general particulars, for a scientific man is definite and accurate, and 
goes to work very differently from a Theoretical Customer who is made 
up of theories in buying material, and these theories must be studied care- 
fully by the wise Salesman. ' 

(7). Methodical or Unsystematic—A Customer who is Methodical 
will be broad on the outer part of the eyebrow. He will make all entries 
neatly on his books, and will have all of his obligations carefully noted ; he 
will want to pay at a certain time, and will be much annoyed if his goods 
do not come when they are promised and in the way he is accustomed to 
have them. ° But if the Salesman has to meet a Customer who is Unsystem- 
atic, he will never know whether he is going to close a deal or not. 

(8) Talkative or Taciturn—A Talkative Customer has to be met by 
a Salesman in an agreeable way. But he must not expect to have much 
chance to talk himself, and he must not show any annoyance on this 
account, but simply converse sufficiently to explain his business and sell 
his goods.. He must “get his spoke in” at the right psychological moment ; 
then he will succeéd. When, however, he meets a Taciturn Customer, then 
his turn comes to do the speaking, and he must be ready. 

(9) Humorous or Serious ——Some Customers are decidedly witty, and 
they cannot do business without cracking a joke. A Salesman has to be 
ready with some funny story to meet such a Customer, and this will pave 
the way for another story in return from the latter. It is a very different 
matter, however, when a Customer is serious. In such a case the Salesman 
must not offend his Customer by making any funny allusions or cracking 
jokes, but must “stick to business.” But after the deal is closed, the Sales- 
man can then bring in a little fun and humor. 

(10) Social or Reserved.—lf the possibility of the social element can 
be brought into the matter of business, and the Customer likes the idea of 
going out to lunch to talk matters over, or attend an evening entertainment, 
the Salesman can easily tell this fact by the full development of the back or 
occipital region of the Customer’s head. But if the Customer is reserved, 
and is fully developed over the ears, then he is one of the most difficult 
Customers to handle, and any familiarity is altogether out of place. 

Note.—If the Salesman will study the first chapters of this series of 
articles on “Business Personality,” he will find the location of the organs 
of the brain mentioned in these later articles. 
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In The Public Eye. 


THREE CHARACTERISTIC IRISH-AMERICANS IN PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 


- Of all the national types that have settled down among us, the Irish 
stand boldly to the front, and we realize that they have been given three 
of our most prominent positions in the city government, and they are filling 
them with characteristic pride and success. 

The Irish Nation is in the main Celtic, although in the northern part 
of the Island many of the people closely resemble those of the north of 
Scotland, and are undoubtedly of northern Scotch extraction. The people 
of the central portion are more of the English type. While those of the 
southern part of Ireland represent more of the Gaelic type. 


Joun Purroy MitcHEL, 


Former Acting Mayor, John Purroy Mitchel, is of the Northern or 
Irish Scotch type, and unites in his characteristics some of the elements 
of the Scotch. His head is large and massive in its foreground, with ample 
breadth in the temples, and shows an excellent arch to the brow. These 
make him a ready thinker and a powerful doer. His objective mind sees 
what is going on around him, through his well developed perceptive facul- 
ties ; while the height and breadth of his forehead indicate capacity to think, 
act and work without delay or hesitancy. His upper lip is short, which 
shows versatility of mind; his nose is long and slender, which tends to 
make him critical, determined, and spontaneous ; his eyes are keen and pene- 
trating; his lips are thin and firmly pressed, hence he is reserved and tena- 
cious ; and his chin and jaw are strong evidences of his quiet but persistent, 
combative, strenuous and aggressive nature. He is not of the English bull- 
dog type, but resembles more the American greyhound in his height of 
stature and thinness of structure, or the Scotch terrier in his wiriness. 

When he aims he hits the middle of the bull’s eye. In short, he is 


critical, exacting, executive, tenacious and forceful as well as conscientious 
in character. 


Hon. Wittiam J. GAYNor. 


Another Irish-American representing the middle or English type, is 
Mayor William J. Gaynor. This subject seems to be a combination of the 
Northern and Southern type, and is a composite of the Mental, Motive 
and Vital, or the Thinking, Knowing and Feeling qualities. His mind works 
easily ; it vibrates with new thoughts on conserva*‘ve lines, and its policy 
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is electric and constructive. He has the quickness of temper as well as the 
generosity of the Irish. We find in Mayor Gaynor a much larger amount 
of self-confidence, perseverance, determination of mind, executive ability, 
and philosophic imagination than is generally found in the average indi- 
vidual who comes from the Emerald Isle. His impulse is tempered down 
by common sense, and his natural eloquence is used for practical purposes, 
rather than for showy demonstrations. 


WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST. 


In Comptroller William A. Prendergast we have a representative of 
the Southern or Gaelic type. He has a sanguine or Vital temperament, and 








WM. A. PRENDERGAST. HON. WM. J. GAYNOR. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL, 


is a remarkable contrast to Mr. Mitchel, for his face is large and his fea- 
tures round and well filled out rather than pointed and sharp; while his 
mouth shows eloquence, ready expression, and argumentative ability, and 
his eyes show keenness of intellect. His sanguine temperament makes 
him ready to grasp a situation, and gives him energy and resourcefulness 
of mind. Mentally he is on the alert to new conditions; has a penetrating 
intuition that sees of what “stuff” men are made; is accurate in his per- 
ceptions of character, and able to handle “big business.” 

Thus we have the Northern, or Motive and Active type; the Central, 
or Mental and Thoughtful type; and the Southern, or Sanguine, Vital and 
Emotional type. 
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MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 


A woman who has been appointed Superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools, who has recently been elected President of the National 
Educational Association, and who has been through every department of 
school work, including a Professorship in the University of Chicago, must 
necesarily have succeeded in working out a distinct and positive character. 


How can we account for this talent, this ability and power to win the 
confidence of the people? 


One of two things must have happened; either the lady herself must 
‘ possess exceptional powers of mind, or else the people must have practical 
common sense to see when they have a prize, and are not influenced by sex. 


_An analysis of Mrs. Young shows that she has balance of organization, 
even if she is a woman. Were she living in New York instead of Chicago, 
she would: perceive | thesinfluence of narrow ideas. 


Thert is a mental,—nay, more, an intuitive light that beams ian her 
clear, steady, beneficent eyes that have evidently seen much that is good. 
She is big brained, though not big bodied, and it is a wonder to: many how 
she can get through so much work as she succeeds in accomplishing. 


Her-‘lips are always ready. to speak words of advice and counsel ; her 
voice is well modulatéd, strong, yet: soft and resonant; her manner is ap- 
pealing and approachable, while her personality is igelt-reliant, self-con- 
fident, and well poised. 

She has the rare gift of giving herself when he gives a gift, and if 
anyone seeks her advice she sends them away satisfied. 

There is no weakness or indecision lurking around any of the featurs 
of her face; while above her face rests the brain of a woman built or made 
to do great things. The idea of strength is permeated throughout her whole 
organization, and no one would be likely to come to her with tales of gossip. 

Mentally speaking, she presents a lofty forehead, which gives her in- 
tuitive ability, comparative judgment, as well as order and system. 

Though not a mechanic, she has enough talent to become one if she so 
desired ; but her constructive ability is more likely to show itself in organ- 
izing work, in planning out details, and in obtaining results. 

She presents to our readers an evenly balanced head and face, and, like 
Mrs. Eddy, she is able to preside over a large following. Mentally, she is 
alert, keen, optimistic and thoughtful, and well fitted to assume the respon- 
sibilities of her work through the exercise of her executive ability, orderly 
mind, intuitive impressions, and practical nature. 


JAF. 
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MR. JOHN S. HUYLER. 


Not many men who are wealthy: are inclined to dispose of their wealth 
while they are alive. The late Mr. John Huyler was one of the rare excep- 
tions, and took genuine pleasure in making others happy. 

The outline of his head was somewhat unique, as it was so full in the 
central lines and superior regions. Had he been flat on the top of the head, 





MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. THE LATE JOHN S. HUYLER. 


like the typical German, he would have kept his wealth to himself, and would 
not have taken pleasure in dispensing favors among others. 

His comparative areas were well developed, and his intuitive insight 
enabled him to fight a number of mental battles. He was a true born gentle- 
man, and showed refinement, taste, and a cultured mind. 

He dispensed his favors with judgment. Being a thorough believer in 
Phrenology, he often brought young men for an analysis of their character. 

He showed his constructive ability in his wonderful capacity to invent 
and produce, as well as manufacture the best candy on the market. Huyler’s 
candy is known the world over. 
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Silat of Ma 


SUGAR INJURIOUS. 


There seems to be a general endeavor on the part of the mass of man- 
kind to search the earth over for some delicacy with which to gratify the 
esthetic taste or the appetite. Were the object to find what would most 
benefit the human body, all would be well, but, alas! lack of knowledge is 
‘heedless of the results, unless they are immediately apparent. Immense 
‘amount of good nutritious grains are continuously sacrificed to furnish 
death-dealing alcohol and a large amount of fruits, grapes for instance, are 
‘sacrificed in the same way. A tremendous amount of labor is devoted 
‘to the raising and manufacture of tobacco and another large force to the 
production of crystalized sugar, all of which, if utilized in more beneficial 
channels, would make an Eden of the country and a joy to the life of man- 
kind. 

Sugar as found in all natural foods is a necessary element of nutrition, 
but when changed from its organized form it is detrimental to the best in- 
terest of the body. It becomes destructive instead of constructive, and 
leads to grave nutritional disorders. Its almost universal use has’ worked 
great damage to the community. While sugar is one of the most important 
elements of nutrition, it is not necessary to resort to the crystallizéé variety 
to secure a sufficiency for the needs of the body, for it is best obtained from 
any and all of the natural foods. 

One of the best authorities in America says—Cane Sugar is probably 
‘responsible for more sickenss and more deaths than any other one article 
of food, except flesh meat. 

The fact that the use of sugar is inimical to the best interests of the 
human body is easily demonstrated. Any one can live well and thrive on 
an exclusive natural food, whereas the attempt to subsist on any concen- 
trated food always proves a failure. The excessive use of them only results 
in derangements and disease. Experiments have proved this over and over 
with both man and animals. The wise provision of nature is shown in the 
bountiful supply of all the elements needed, in natural foods and in harmon- 
ious proportions. The vegetable draws its energies from the mineral world, 
while the fruits obtain the larger share of theirs from the surrounding at- 
mosphere, in the sunshine. 

The peril of sugar indulgence comes from its rapid oxygenation, thus 
depriving the system of its available supply of oxygen and introducing pro- 
cesses of tissue breakdown faster than is possible for systematic assimilation 
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to replenish and reconstruct. The sluggishness, dizziness and general drows- 
iness so common to young people in our sugar devouring age, are with very 
‘few exceptions due to the action of excessive sugar in the system. Protracted 
indulgence in sugar, coupled with rich pastry, has been declared by prominent 
pathologists to constitute the prominent factor in the evolution of tuberculosis 
and cancer. It was recently claimed by some authority in a Western city 
that candy was a greater stimulant than alcohol, and cases were given show- 
ing its power. Then, again, the premature breakdown of teeth, that has 
made dentistry one of the most lucrative professions-in the world, is directly 
due to the excess of free sweets in the system, but the injury to the teeth is 
less than the injury to many of the vital organs, the stomach, kidneys and 
liver. 
Cuas. H. SHeparp, M. D. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 
Irs Causes.—No. I. 


There is one thing to be considered in connection with Typhoid Fever 
and all other infectious diseases, and that is that those who have pure blood 
are immune from such diseases. Pure blood will destroy disease germs, 
they will not propagate in it. Hence it is that if people obeyed the laws that 
God has revealed in the Bible and that science is realizing in the human 
body, there would be no seed bed in the human body for the propagation or 
the increase of disease germs of any kind. Disease baccili of all types can 
propagate only in blood and tissues that contain poison and foul matter. 

Fasting, as well as pure water and pure air are the remedies for Ty- 
phoid. No food should be allowed until the fever is subdued. Pure water 
should be used inside and outside until the bacilli cease to propagate. The 
intestinal canal should be thoroughly cleansed every day, and tepid and cold 
packs and compresses should be frequently applied to the skin. The patient 
should have pure air to breathe all the time. . 

The New York State Department of Health, at Albany, has recently 
issued a four-page leaflet on the subject of Typhoid. This is a document 
that ought to be put in the home of every family in the United States, and 
we quote part of it here, as follows: 

“Typhoid Fever is a communicable, infectious disease caused by the 
germ known as the typhoid bacillus. By strict observance of the simple 
rules in this pamphlet, the contraction and spread of the disease can almost 
certainly be avoided. The disease is usually transmitted by means of water, 
ice, milk or food containing typhoid germs, or through the agency of the 
household fly, or it may be contracted directly by people who come into di- 
rect contact with those having the disease. The disease is always most 
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prevalent during the late summer and autumn. While bad sanitary surround- 
ings (such as lack of drainage, defective plumbing, open cesspools, sewer 
gas, decaying animal and vegetable matter, etc.) may make a person pre- 
‘disposed to ‘the disease, they cannot themselves cause the disease. It re- 
quires the presence of the typhoid germ. 

“The drinking water becomes infected by the entrance into it of the 
discharges from the bowels or kidneys of some typhoid case. The source 
of infection may be some miles away from the outbreak of the disease. 

“Ice is a source of infection. Typhoid germs can remain alive in ice 
for several months, and they have been found in the particles of dirt seen 
in ice. 

_“Typhoid germs may be carried in milk, the milk becoming contami- 
nated in the first place by being drawn from the cow by someone whose 
hands have come in contact with the discharges of a typhoid patient, by 
being in a vessel which has been washed by infected water, or by flies that 
have come in contact with typhoid discharges. 


“Typhoid germs can live for a long time in the soil, and if a patient’s 
discharges are put onto or into the ground without previous disinfection, 
the natural drainage may infect a supply of drinking water. 


“Uncooked food may cause the disease through being washed by in- 
fected water. Several very extensive epidemics have been definitely traced 
to the eating of shell fish taken from polluted waters. Cooking destroys the 
germs. 


“Flies are capable of being an active agent in transmitting typhoid 
fever, in fact, they are one of the chief vehicles of infection. The fall in- 
crease in typhoid fever wrongly regarded as an effect of climate, is mainly 
due to the activity and prevalence of the common house fly during the sum- 
mer months, at which time the fever is contracted. The spread of the dis- 
ease in summer boarding houses commonly attributed to the polluted well 
is more often due to the agency of the domestic fly. 


“Actual contact between cases of typhoid fever and well persons is a 
frequent means of transmitting the disease when such well persons do not 
observe the proper precautions in handling the patient’s discharges. Both 
the feces and the urine contain the typhoid germs for several weeks after 
the patients are apparently well. And many patients are so slightly sick that 
the disease is not recognized as typhoid ; yet their discharges contain typhoid 
. germs and are a source of danger. In rare instances, persons remain car- 
riers of the typhoid germs for years after recovery from the fever, and are 
a perpetual source of infection. Many cases said to be malaria are really 
typhoid.” 


E. P. MILLER, M. D. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 


Several subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL have asked for 
further information in regard to the Scientific Christian nn and 
for the benefit of such inquirers we give the following: 

The object. of this Association is to have all those who alone in 
Christianity; in the Science of Brain and Mind; in the Science of the 

Human Body and Right Living, unite in an organization that is founded 
on the belief that Christianity points out and is practically the Science of 
Living, right here on this earth. 

In the first sermon that Christ preached, His text was: “Repent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” John the Baptist, who came to pre- 
pare the way for the coming of Christ, took for his text: “Repent and be 
baptized, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Christ told His disciples 
when they prayed, to say: “Our Father which art in Heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy mame, Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, in Earth as it is in 
Heaven.” 

The object of this prayer was to have the Kingdom of Heaven estab- 
lished in earth, and God’s will done here as it is in Heaven. 

Jesus Christ healed the diseases of all those whose sins He forgave. He 
commanded all of His disciples, when He sent them out to preach the gospel, 
to say: “Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven it at hand.” Christ said to 
His disciples: “Behold, I say unto you, the Kingdom of God is within 
you.” Paul, in one of his epistles to the Corinthians, said: “Know ye not 
that your bodies are the temples of the living God; that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? He that defileth the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” 
In another place he says: “Render your body a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God.” Christ even raised the dead and brought them back 
to life, and He gave His disciples power to do the same, and also to heal 
diseases of all kinds. He said to Nicodemus: “Except a man be born of 
water and of the spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of God.” 

Now, the aim of the Scientific Christian League is to unite in one 
organization all who believe in practical or Phreno-Psychology, in the Holy 
Ghost, the spirit of God, the spirit of Christ, and the spirit of truth and the 
right understanding of the mind. We have in view to start organizations 
in every township in the United States, and will found an Institution for 
teaching the principles and Objects of the Scientific Christian Association. 
We shall aim to have a thousand acres of land purchased in each township, 
on which to established a Health Resort where the people may be taught 
how to live, what to eat and drink, the causes of disease and how to avoid 
them, and thus prolong their lives to an indefinite period, as well as to teach 
people what to do and how to work. 
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THE APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY TO EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
(Continued from Page 350.) 


teachers have very little, or no, knowledge of the operations of the mind 
as taught at this Institute. If they had information on this subject, and 
applied it to their every-day living and teaching, there is no doubt but what 
better results would follow, because the standard, mentally and morally, 
of the individual would be raised to a higher level than by the present 


method of teaching in our schools. We must admit that teachers are not 


altogether responsible for results, because they are compelled to teach in 
accordance with instructions from those over them. Economy on the part 
of School Boards, too many pupils for one teacher to handle, too great a 
variety of subjects, or teaching the class as a whole to the neglect of the 
unit, are all factors that are largely responsible for so many children leaving 
our schools before they reach the High School or graduate. 


If a child fails to respond quickly it is not necessarily an evidence of 
dullness ; it is often because the nerve centres.are undeveloped, and conse- 
quently they tire of protracted effort. Doing a thing in the highest perfec- 
tion of which one is capable is always a source of delight, and it acts as a 
tonic to the whole system. 


At this juncture it is only fair to disclose the evidence for the basis of 
the charge that many of those leaving our schools have not been brought up 
to as high a standard of efficiency as they should have been. In The World’s 
Work for August, Luther H. Gulick, M. D., writes as follows: 


“Last June 250,000 boys and girls about fourteen and a half years old 
marched from the city public schools of America proudly bearing evidence 
of having completed successfully the eight years of study. During that 
month, and the months preceding, there dropped from the ranks another 
army of 250,000 children who had failed of graduation. They were of 
about equal age and had spent about the same length of time in school 
as their more fortunate schoolmates.” 


According to the statement of another recent writer, “We have a 
plethora of doctors, and 3,000,000 seriously sick all the time ; 150,000 people 
die every year of tuberculosis, while 112,500 of these could either rid them- 
selves of the disease or prevent it entirely by means within their reach. We 
have about 200,000 churches, besides home missionary and philanthropic 
societies, and over 4,000 missionaries in foreign fields at a cost of about 
$7,000,000 annually, and yet 10,000 persons are murdered in a year, and 
of the murderers only two in every hundred are punished. Out of 786,000 
arrests last year 350,000 were for drunkenness. The thug, the thief, and the 
assassin are operating with a vigor and freedom duplicated nowhere else 
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in civilization. In the march of civilization as applied to the protection 
of public life and property we have fallen woefully behind. The annual 
cost of crime as figured in property stolen or destroyed, and in money spent 
on police courts, jails, etc., reaches the impressive total of $1,373,000,000. 
We consume about twenty-two gallons of alcoholic beverages per capita 
per annum. The use of tobacco is on the increase; besides cigars and to- 
bacco in other forms, 55,000,000,000 cigarettes were smoked last year. 
We spend $400,000,000 for our war and navy departments, and $250,000,000 
for education.” ; . 

More could be offered on the same line, but the foregoing should be 
enough to convince the most skeptical that something is wrong somewhere. 
I wish that every one might study, and know, and apply the Science that is 
taught by this American Institute of Phrenology, for the reasons already 
given, and for others quite as manifest, for the results would be a fuller and 
better understanding of ourselves and our fellowmen, and this more inti- 
mate knowledge worked out to natural conclusions would fit man better to 
properly use his body and mind and enable him to deal with his fellowman 
more intelligently. Any person who will establish this understanding with 
himself is his own lightkeeper, and almost sure to navigate his life as a 
sailor does his ship, so as to avoid the shoals that invite disaster and disease. 

Those who work with their heads for the most part should not neglect 
the great middle third of the body, lying between the collarbones and the 
hips, where the vital physical work of digestion is going on; nor should 
those who labor most strenuously with their bodies neglect the head. “Go- 
ing to college, are you?” said an old physician to his son. “Well, if you 
come out all head and no body, or all body and no head, I wouldn’t give a 
copper for you, but if you come out pretty well physically you will get along 
in the race.” This is exactly the idea, and it applies equally to youth and 
to middle and old age. Ought we not to aim to be the all-round man, not 
developed on one or two sides merely, but on all sides? Let us try to im- 
press upon the minds of our School Boards and-Teachers the -necessity 
and value of training the children of our Country in the knowledge of the 
whole self as taught by Phrenology. 





Is Phrenology Reliable ? 


The above query was answered by John Newcomb’s life. He was the 
father of Prof. Simon Newcomb, the foremost astronomer of his time. The 
following editorial appeared in The Globe of September 28th, and was 
based on the fine article that appeared in the October number of McClure’s 
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Magazine. It would make interesting reading for anyone who is in doubt 
as to the reliability and truth of Phrenology. We regret that the word 
“bumps,” and the expression “the absurdities of Phrenology” should have 
been used in this connection, as they are entirely out of place, as the article 
in McClure’s shows. We leave our readers to form their own conclusions 
when they have read the McClure’s article. 


Editorial from The New York Globe. 


“Prof. Simon Newcomb, the greatest astronomer this country has pro- 
duced, was, it appears, blessed with a father of unusual originality, a man 
who combined a love of astronomy with a belief in the absurdities of phre- 
nology, and a desire to order his life after the tenets of the modern eugen- 
ists. Although a pioneer in the latter field, several generations ahead of his 
time, and.a poor farmer’s boy with no resources of his own, he set out when 
twenty-four years old to achieve a scientific solution of the marriage ques- 
tion—in other words, on a hunt for a special type of wife. 


“He had gone over the question in his mind, and registered a mental 
picture of the kind of girl he must find. Her bumps and contours and 


colors must be the exact opposite of his own. By securing such a partner 
he would, according to the phrenologists, not only assure himself of a 
happy life, but secure the best type of children. He was, in fact, an early 
eugenist with the courage of his convictions. He eventually found the 
desired lady in a small New Brunswick village and married her. 

“One of his daughters, who tells the story in the current issue of 
McClure’s Magazine, tacitly gives phrenology credit for producing Simon 
Newcomb. That his mother was the right woman, bumps or no bumps, is 
sufficiently proved by the results. She made John Newcomb a good wife, 
and her first son was Simon Newcomb. According to the latter’s sister his 
remarkable mathematical and astronomic gifts were a direct result of the 
interest of his father and mother in astronomy and their study of the stars 
together during the happy period of courtship. This inheritance, combined 
with the early training: in mathematics given by his father, which began 
when he was five years old, laid the foundation for his later successes. 

“Although Dr. Sarah Newcomb Merrick, who tells the above story, 
takes phrenology somewhat more seriously than does the up-to-date psy- 
chologist, her little biographical sketch is particularly interesting because of 
its novel point of view. The modern student of heredity and the preacher 
of eugenics have raised considerable popular interest in a scientific study of 
the why and wherefore of genius. This account of a pioneer object lesson, 
based on phrenology, which proved so remarkably successful is a very dis- 
tinct contribution to the subject.” 


Mr. M. T. Richardson, a member of our Press Bureau, answered the 
editorial, which was published in The Globe of October 3rd. 
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NEW YORK, LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1910 


“Whosoever calmly considers the question cannot long resist the con- 
viction that different parts of the cerebrum must in some way or other 
subserve different kinds of mental action. Localization of function is the 


law of all organization.” 
Herbert Spencer. 


THE ART OF As article under this title recently appeared in the Chris- 
GIVING UP. _ tian Advocate, and it reminds us of the many times we 
have to say to versatile people that they are doing too much and must give 
up a part of their work. 

The article says that a few weeks ago one of the busy yung laymen of 
the United Synod stood before his physican waiting for his verdict. “Try- 
ing to do too many things,” said the physican. “You are all run down,— 
just a sort of general breakdown. There is nothing for it but for you to 
give up some of the things you are trying to do.” 

Then the young man began to study the “art of giving up,” and he 
realized as never before how many things he was doing which he really did 
not need to do. 

We would say to all our readers, learn the “art of giving up.” But do 
not give up your interest in Phrenology, for you need to devote as much 
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time as you can to the study of yourselves from a scientific point of view, for 
from self study you can learn many useful lessons. 


THE GREATEST STUDY In the new work recently issued from the 
OF THE WORLD. press by Mr. James T. White, on “Character 
Lessons in American Biography for Public Schools, and Home Instruction,” 
the author correctly emphasizes the fact that “the greatest study of the 
world is Human Nature, and throws a wondrous light on Character. The 
face has a perpetual fascination ; it tells the story of human thought, feeling 
and experience. Every detail of every feature tells its own part of the story. 
Thoughts are mighty, positive things, and every thought, however fleeting, 
is registered in the delicate network of nerves that convey their message 
to the facial muscles.” 

This book was prepared in response to the general demand for a better 
moral instruction in the public schools, for the Character Development 
League, Success Building, New York. Price, 50 cents. ‘It ought to be in the 
hands of every teacher. We can heartily recommend it. 





The American Institute of Phrenology. 


The second Meeting of the season of the above-named Institute was 
held on Tuesday evening, October 4th, when a large and interested audi- 
ence assembled to hear Dr. C. O. Sahler, of Kingston, N. Y., lecture on 
“The Power of Suggestion Among the Mental Faculties,” and several other 
speakers on “The Economic Side of Phrenology.” 

The Chairman, in opening the Meeting, said: 

“Phrenology is now being classed among the economic Sciences, for 
it has much to. do with the practical side of life in giving to people the right 
idea to start in business, in entering professions, in cultivating their minds 
in the right ways. 

“It is of the utmost importance as an economic Science in assisting 
parents to decide what they should do with their boys and girls after they 
have graduated in the public schools, and no Science in the world is better 
able to help them to understand these laws that govern their natures than 
that of Phrenology. 

“Tt helps the father to tell whether he should make a farmer out of his 
boy, or a mechanic; whether to give him a college education, or send him to 
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the Business Institute or Commercial School of Technology, or make a 
Wanamaker, a Gimbel, or a Carnegie, out of him. 

“Phrenlogy can be applied to every department of learning, and it is 
the surest and the best philosophy of the Mind that we have yet come 
across. All the other Systems take longer to work out, and as this is a 
practical age, business men are seeing the usefulness of its application. 

“First, we need to understand the usefulness of observation, and 
secondly, to apply that observation to reading persons at sight. Phrenology 
is the shorthand, quick cut toward estimating character. 

“Maeterlinck has said that there is beauty of character in everyone, 
but sometimes it gets covered up by the dross, or the dust of the world. 
Judge Lindsey is a man who has studied closely the economic side of life in 
relation to boys.” 

The Secretary was then called upon to read the Greeting from the 
President, Dr. Charles H. Shepard, which was as follows: 
“Dear Friends and Fellow Members: 


“It is a pleasure to get together in the pursuit of knowledge. We 
are nothing alone, nor do we begin to realize the full measure of progress 
that is dawning upon us. While as yet none live up to their highest ideals, 
there seems to be no limit to what man may achieve by the full use of his 
brain, and here is where Phrenology comes to our aid and directs us into 
the most useful channel of development and simplifies the course according 
to the needs of the individual. 


“There is a beautiful fact right here, that by the proper use of the 
powers of the mind we at the same time increase its efficiency, the same as 
with the muscular system. The man who has a well trained mind is able to 
take a higher stand in whatever he may undertake, whether it be in the com- 
mercial world, or any other channel of work. No cultivated man would 
for a moment think of going into the liquor or tobacco business, or any 
other line that would work for the harm of his fellowmen; on the contrary, 
he would seek for that which would tend to uplift or at least provide them 
with the necessaries of life. 

“Tt is readily seen how this branches out into the intricacies of living, 
and helps toward the uplifting of mankind, and happy is he who takes 
pleasure in cultivating the Lord’s Vineyard, for it is a business that pays 
an hundred fold and more, while there is room for everybody.” 

At the close of the President’s Greeting, the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 
made some remarks on the work of the Institute. 

Dr. C. O. Sahler then delivered a fine address on “The Power of Sug- 
gestion among the Mental Faculties.” He explained what Suggestion was, 
and its power over the consciousness of man, mentally, physically and 
spiritually. 
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After Miss Fowler had given some demonstrations of Phrenology by 
examining the Characters of two gentlemen from the audience, Dr. C. F. 
McGuire gave a practical address on Phrenology and its application to the 
Economic side of life. He highly recommended the study of Phrenology 
to teachers and parents.” at : 

The announcement of the next Meeting of the Institute was given as 
follows: Mr. James T. White will speak on “Character lessons in Biog- 
raphy,” at the next monthly Meeting, which will be held on Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 1st, and Dr. H. S. Drayton will also give an address. 





New Subscribers. 


CHARACTER STUDIES FROM PHoTocRAPHS.—New subcribers sending 
photographs for remarks on their character under this heading must observe _ 
the following conditions: Each photograph must be accompanied by a 
stamped and directed envelope for the return of the photographs. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, two should be sent, one 
giving a front and the other a side view) must be good and recent and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. 
English) for twelve months’ subscription to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Letters to be addressed to Fowler & Wells Company, New York, or L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London. 


No. 898.—A. N. O., New York.—Your picture appears to represent 
a combination of the Temperaments, and eventually we believe that the 
Mental Temperament will predominate. This will incline you to take up 
some position where you can lead by your thought if not by executive work; 
or, in other words, you will supply the brains if someone else will supply the 
cash; or, again, you will give the thoughts and ideas if a person who is 
actively developed as to motor power and executive ability will carry out 
your ideas. We say this because your temples are well developed, giving you 
originality of purpose and power to design and readiness to adapt ways to 
means and means to ends. You have also good perceptive powers, and you 
have a fine arch to your brow. This would seem to indicate that you are a 
keen observer of men and things, notice when anything is out of line or 
plumb, and we believe you could easily adjust what you see to be wrong. _ 
You are almost too exquisite in your tastes, and may have to clip your wings 
a little in order to bring yourself down to ordinary affairs. You should be 
able to use your artistic taste and literary talent in some superior business 
line, either in connection with Design and Architecture, or literary work as 
press agent, advertising agent, or in making designs. 


ae 
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No. 899.—A. C. K., Great Bend, Kans.—The portrait of this little boy 
‘shows that he has more than ordinary intelligence for one so young. He 
should have an excellent memory and a rare mind to recollect what he has 
seen and heard. He does not need to borrow ideas, for they come even now, 
.and will force themselves on his notice moré and more. He is a sympathetic 
little chap, also quite intuitive, and will know what to expect from the men 
whom he employs. From his present development he will be likely to under- 
‘stand and appreciate the work of a physician. He must cultivate more per- 
ception of natural objects, and learn to be accurate in his observations. He 
will be resourceful, inventive and ingenious. He should be kept a little boy 
as long as possible. 


No. 900.—R. W. Y., Richmond Hill, L. I—This child has been for- 
tunate in his birth, and consequently he should “make good,” as the saying 
is. His ancestral stock has been above the average, and he should not be 
allowed to deteriorate or fallebelow his possibilities. He should be encour- 
aged to do all in his power to claim his privileges, which are in the line of 
good perceptive powers, a_ retentive memory, and ingenious ideas. He 
should be given a good education, and apparently his bent of mind will be 
mechanical. If he is allowed to follow his ingenious talent he will, without 
doubt, be a successful Civil Engineer ; or he could turn his ingenuity to the 
fine work of Dentistry, for his constructiveness and perceptive faculties, 
together with his refined personality, will make him a favorite wherever 
he is, and especially in such work as Dentistry, where he will have to come 
in close contact with people. 

No. go1.—J. F. W., Spokane, Wash.—Your organization shows that 
you have a strong Motive Temperament. This is seen in your square 
features, thin neck, high cheek-bones, large perceptive faculties, breadth of 
head above the ears, and breadth at the temples. These, in short, indicate 
that you are a hard worker, are industrious by choice, and always have more 
work planned out than you can reasonably get through; further, that you 
are a keen observer, and are accurate in all the departments of your work; 
that you are orderly, neat and systematic, and enjoy having something to 
do with the making up of material and the construction and planning out 
of work. You would make a good overseer of men, for you have large 
Human Nature and Perceptive Faculties, and a degree or independence 
that enables you to stand by your principles and agreements. You could 
succeed in business, especially the wholesale department; or in the Real 
state Business ; or could take up the study of Forestry with good results. 
You should talk more, and mix in society where you will be appreciated and 
valued. 
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Correspondents. 


Questions of general interest will be answered in this department. Cor- 
respondents should send their full name and address (not for publication) 
along with their pseudonym or initials. 


A.’R., New Brunswick.—You ask how you can increase your memory 
of names. 

You must exercise your organ of Form, by writing down words that 
you wish to recall. The form of a word remains in the mind long after the 
sound has passed away. Therefore try this method of writing down a 
name, repeating it over several times, and then tear up the paper and rely 
entirely on your memory. 

Theo. D., Cambridge.—The food for the Vital Temperament should be 
carefully selected. This Temperament does not need much carbonaceous 
food, which gives fat and heat, but it does require muscle-forming elements, 
or nitrogenous foods, which are to be obtained from crushed wheat, graham 
bread, eggs, fruit, and sun-cooked vegetables, or those that are grown above 
the ground. 


E. P., Kansas.—The faculties that go to make a successful speculator 
are Sublimity, Hope, Calculation, and Acquisitiveness. These give extrava- 
gant ideas, visions of future success, and great expectations; they appre- 
ciate the handling of money, and take pleasure in making it. 


VOCATION BUREAU. 


A college student desires to obtain some office or editorial work for a 
few months, as he has a little leisure time on his hands, and would like to 
make it profitable. 

A man of middle age.desires some clerical work. He has had a good 
education, but has no work in prospect just now. 

A New York gentleman desires a position as Superintending Archi- 
tect. 

A minister residing in New: Hampshire desires a position of writing 
on Health subjects, or teaching Hygiene and Health Principles. 

A young boy wants an office position. He has had some experience 
already, and is industrious, conscientious and willing to work. 

A teacher who has become slightly deaf, desires some office work 
where her lack of hearing will not be a disadvantage. She is ladylike, well 
educated and refined. 
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Field Notes. 


Levi Hummel has been lecturing on Phrenology in Shenandoah, Beaver 
Springs, and Kratzerville, Pa. On November 7th Mr. Hummel will begin a 
course of six lectures in the M. E. Church, Frackville, Pa., and the following 
week will give a course of ten lectures in St. Clair, Pa. 

C. J. Stewart is located at Hendricks, W. Va. 

W. J. Elliott has established a phrenological centre in McAlester, Okla. 

C. W. Tyndall is doing phrenological work in Cleveland, Ohio. 

George R. Lankford (Class of ’91) is located at Dallas, Tex. 

J. C. Clutterbuck, of Armada, Mich., is giving popular lectures along 
phrenological lines. 

Dr. Martha J. Kellar is located in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

G. W. Savory, of San Diego, Calif., is an enthusiastic phrenologist, and 
from time to time sends interesting reports of the success of the Science in 
the West. 

J. J. Axtell is working in Phrenology in and around Detroit. 

M. Tope, Editor of the Phrenological Era, is spreading the knowledge 
of Phrenology in the State of Ohio. Mr. Tope is located in Bowerston, 
where the Ohio State Phrenological Conference was held on Oct. 14th 
and 15th. 

We are glad to note that W. G. Alexander, M. D., has gone back into 
the Phrenological field, and is touring in Canada. During October he was 
in Regina, Sask. 

D. A. C. Newman is making great progress in advancing the cause of 
Phrenology, and is permanently located in Fargo, N. D., giving lectures and 
examinations daily. 


D. F. McDonald, one of our veteran Phrenologists, who is now over 
eighty years of age, is doing a good business in Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 


judging from his recent order for Phrenological material. 

J. E. Halsted has recently left New York and is now located in Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, where he expects to start a large class in Phrenology 
during the present month. ; 

C. A. Gates has been lecturing in Ossian, Iowa. 

B. J. Dillon, of Fruitvale, Washington Co., Idaho, and Mary Dean 
Trego, of Weiser, Idaho, as well as Dr. Alexander and D. F. McDonald, 
have sent substantial orders for books, charts and busts. The prospects for 
the season are bright. 

Jessie Allen Fowler’s second text-book, on “Physiognomy, for the use 
of students, is now on the press, and will be ready for sale during the month. 
It will serve as an excellent Christmas gift, and is profusely illustrated. A 
number of orders for the book have already been received. 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


‘tne Fowler Inst:tute has opened its Autumn course of instruction in 
Phrenology, Physiognomy and kindred subjects, under the direction of 
Prof. D. T. Elliott, the well-known London exponent of Phrenology. Nu- 
merous lectures have been arranged for the Autumn and Winter months, 
and a number of interesting and attractive meetings will be held during 
the season. Further particulars, as well as literature on the subject, may be 
obtained by applying to Mr. C. R. King, No. 4 Imperial Buildings, Lud- 
gate Circus, London . 





THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. | 


On October 11th, a lecture was given before the above Society by Miss 
M. L. C. Ewen, on the subject: “The Destructive Element in the Constitu- 
tion of Man,” which was treated in a very broad and scientific way. We 
hope to publish a further report of this lecture in a future number of the 
Journal. The President, Mr. J. Nayler, presided over the meeting. 





Note.—A gentleman was recently examined and advised to devote 
himself to the invention of something that would introduce activity, motion, 
‘speed, and accuracy, such as the automobile, aeroplane, or sub-marine boat. 
The gentleman said that he had constructed automobiles for twelve years, 
and was now interested in aeroplanes and a number of motor machines. 
What he wanted to know was whether he had capacity to steady himself in 
using the aeroplane, and desired us to inform him on that point. 





NOVEMBER MEETING. 


Dr. H. S. Drayton will lecture on “The Psychology of Names,” 
and Mr. James T. White will speak on “Character Lessons in Biography,” 
at the next meeting of the American Institute of Phrenology, which will 
be held on Tuesday evening, November 1st, at No. 18 East Twenty-second 
Street, at 8 o’clock. We know that our friends will heartily appreciate the 
opportunity of hearing such cultured speakers on such popular subjects, 
which will be followed by Phreno Readings. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora. 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 
Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 
payable to the order of 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Character Builder,” Human Culture Co., 64 Richards Street, Salt 
Lake City—A monthly magazine devoted to Personal and Social Better- 
ment. In a recent issue G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, has 
written a very interesting article on “What is to Become of Your Baby? 
Or, Will Children Reared Under the New Scientific Methods be Superior 
Mentally and Physically to Those Reared in the Old-Fashioned Way of Our 
Mothers?” Every parent should read what he has to say on this subject. 


“The New York Magazine of Mysteries,’ published monthly by the 
Magazine of Mysteries Association, Inc., 649 West Forty-third Street, New 
York.—This is a “cheer-up” magazine of Health, Happiness and Prosperity. 
No one can have success who continually thinks failure, and the object of 
this Magazine is to encourage its readers to look on the bright side of life, 
and to see lots of good everywhere. Some interesting accounts of psychic 
phenomena are also given. 


“Automobile Dealer and Repairer,” a Journal of Practical Motoring, 
published by the Motor Vehicle Publishing Company, 24 Murray Street, New 
York.—This magazine is issued once a month, and contains practical and 
useful information concerning automobiles and everything connected with 
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them. Every automobilist should become a subscriber. 

“The Nautilus,” Holyoke, Mass.—The October issue is a special one 
on the late Prof. William James. It contains a portrait of Prof: James and a 
tribute to his memory. There are several other interesting articles by a 
number of good writers. 


“The Naturopath and Herald of Health,” published by Benedict Lust, 
N. D., 465 Lexington Avenue, New York.—Many useful health hints are 
given in this magazine, among which-we mention the following: “Typhoid 
and Appendicitis ;” “Fasting for the Cure of Disease ;” and “The Soul Under 
the Law of Suggestions.” 


“Good Health;’ a Home Health Magazine, published monthly by the 
Good Health Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Mich—“The Influence of 
Mind on Longevity,” by T. D. Crothers, M. D.; “The Possibilities of Pre- 
ventive Medicine,” by J. H. Kellogg, M. D., and “Mental and Physical 
Beauty in the Sunrise Kingdom,” by Arthur M. Growden, are among the 
articles that appear in the October issue. A number of interesting illus- 
trations are also given. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, O.—A monthly magazine de- 
voted to Human Science, and Human Progress, edited by M: Tope. “How 
to Examine Heads” is explained in the current issue by the editor. This 
little magazine contains many useful hints along phrenological lines. 





Publishers’ Department. 


Man’s Responsibility. By Thomas G. Carson. Published by Fowler & 
* Wells Co., New York. Price $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents. 

This book is a wonder in its way and is written in interesting style. The 
writer speaks of how the principles of mind affect the conduct of Nations. 
One chapter is an appreciation on the Science of Mind, with references to 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer and Gall. He further speaks of the Tempera- 
ments and Mental Differences in the Sexes. The work throughout is a fine 
treatise on Phrenology and its various bearings, and all students of Human 
Nature would be repaid by reading it. 

Fruit and Bread, a Scientific Diet. By Gustav Schlickeysen. Translated 
from the German by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Illustrated. Published 
by Fowler & Wells Co., New York. Price $1.00. 

This book i is written with the object of showing the scientific side of 
the subject of diet, and the author quotes from both English and German 
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works. Illustrations are given of the teeth of the horse, gorilla, hare, wolf, 
and other animals and these are compared with the teeth of man. As a 
vegetarian diet is often recommended as a cure for Intemperance, some 
persons may be interested to know that a highly interesting article is included 
in the Appendix on “A Cure for Intemperance.” We highly recommend 
this article and the whole book, which explains an ideal diet on Fruit and 
Bread. 


Massage: Its Principles and Practice. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. 

The subject of Massage is so highly thought of at the present day, that 
Dr. Taylor’s work on its Principles and Practice should be widely read. Dr. 
Taylor is also known as the author of the “Movement Cure,” and therefore 
this present work, which follows the last named, will come with added 
weight to all readers on health matters, especially to those who have not 
made the subject of Massage a scientific study. The writer explains the 
effects of muscular action on connective tissues, also on the lymphatics and 
offers Massage as a remedy for undue nervous activity for those who are 
troubled with rheumatism or similar troubles. This work should be eagerly 
sought. 


How to Read Character in Handwriting. A Guide for the Beginner and 
Student of Graphology. By Mary H. Booth. Published by the John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

In this practical and competitive age there is perhaps no subject that 
deserves more attention than the Art of Character Reading. Several 
methods of reading Character are in vogue to-day, for instance, through 
the form and development of the head and face, through the lines of the 
hand, through the voice, walk, etc., and not the least of these is through 
the individual handwriting. Teachers, business men, bankers, lawyers, and 
others will find the latter method an invaluable aid to them in attaining the 
highest success in their work. In presenting this book to thé progressive 
thinkers of the twentieth century the author has given only established 
principles that have been personally tested during years of extensive com- 
parison, and commends them to the thoughtful individual. The book con- 
tains many illustrations of individual styles of handwriting, not the least 
interesting of which are the signatures of Napoleon at different periods of 
his life. It was said of the Emperor that “the muddle over orders at Water- 
loo was attributed to his execrable handwriting,” and that “his letters to 
the Empress Josephine were at first thought to be rough maps of the seat 
of war.” The author tells. us.that a graphologic school was conducted in 
France as far back as 1830, having as its associates a number of eminent 
men of that time, and suggésts that similar institutions may constitute one 
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of the progressive features of the twentieth century for the promotion and 
education of the Art of Graphology. We recommend this little book to all 
who would know more of their fellowmen through this method of Char- 
acter Reading in Handwriting. 


The International Business Encyclopedia. Edited by.E. H. Beach and W. 
W. Thorne. Published by E. H. Beach, Publisher of Beach’s Maga- 
zine of Business, Detroit, Mich. Price, $4.00. 

This book is as useful as its name indicates, and Business Firms can- 
not afford to be without it. The work consists of a concise, and at the same 
time comprehensive, collection of principles, practical methods, new devices, 
short cuts and labor-saving pointers, special systems, etc., etc., which the 
business man of the twentieth century will find invaluable, be he principal, 
manager, accountant, credit-man, cashier, bookkeeper or clerk. Not many 
years ago the average business man was content to read his business history 
once a month through the medium of a trial balance. Now he requires. 
daily or weekly financial statements complete, and even the bookkeeper 
begins to regard the trial balance as practically obsolete, and this book gives. 
many valuable suggestions as to how business can be brought up to date 
and conducted on shorthand methods. The book contains 517 pages, with 
numerous illustrations. Among the subjects that are fully explained are 
the following: “Advertising,” “Correspondence,” “Credits and Collections,” 
“Filing and Indexing,” “Follow-up Systems and Records,” “Salesmen,” 
“Voucher System,” etc. Some space is also given to “Legal Pointers for 
Business Men.” Altogether it is a valuable work, and the man who 
would be thoroughly up to date in his business methods would do well to. 
secure a copy. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


Fowler & Wells Co. 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed find $1.00 for which kindly renew my subscription- 
to the Phrenological Journal for another year. Have received all the num- 
bers to date, and have received lots of benefit from the pages therein. 


Yours very truly, 
E. B., New York. 





Fowler & Wells Co. 
Dear Sirs: I received the book, “Homo-Culture,” and a copy of the 


Journat all O. K. I would not take twice the cost for it. 
H. L., Glennville, Ga. 
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it any personal supervision. 
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BOOKS FOR THE MILLION 


Hereditary Descent, Its Laws and Facts 


Its ha and Facts applied to Human I 


+ 190 Pties 
Pageica) eer Hereditary; 


Hereditary: Idiocy and pg ¢ Fropeneiice Hered 
of Kinsmen Inferior to Their Parents. 


“te bee o* eee 


In Phrenol » Tbysiolosy fg ——— 
A complete eopie. | Wit 
over one hundred eH Bag incl 


> £ i Baek é 
192 e ren 
Pate SS. ea LN Powers Bhrenotogiss : 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science of Phrenclogy in Japorioace 
with the Principles 


x hye oe hn ig. and tated ieaeds By 


$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of one hundred divisions in china. 
Newly discovered organs are added, and the 
organs have been sub-divided to indicate 
various phases of action which yoy of A 
assume. It is a ect -* a 
work of art, and undoubtedly the latest 


ibuti Ph Scien “the 
Sen Compne ester! published Phe tase 
Lectures on Man 


A series of Seonepene Lectures co oe P pr agrcleey 
and Phrenology, delivered by Pro 

Ler, during his first tour in Balen: many of 
which are now out of print and can only be 
had in this volume. 


A Manual of Mental Science 


For Teachers and Students. Containing a Chart 
of Character of the Phrenological and a 
description of the Faculties, also a of 
terms and a — a for Parents 
ard Teachers. ae — 
half-tone po Spy Essig Alten F 

Cloth, $1.00. 


$1.50. 


oO, and L. N. _Fowsrgr. 
a Brice $1.00." Contents: 


Fowler’s New Chart 


Containn many sow feapures aét found tn any 
other. anys valuable bles. for’ reference, ‘ard 
valuable See eee 


tains many qd 

_ for “degrees. atx —- 
umns $u 
oe Chart published. Price, 

Litegreghie Chart 

The pictorial it show the lecation of 
each of the Fo £255 

At the bottom Bate fed FS 
organs and divisions. The = 
colors. Are yg ia" taeet 
$1.00. 

New 


Or, Signs of Character, as 
temperament and 


crmey and eapeialy 


in the “Human 
illustrations. By S. z Wonk. Price, $3.00. 
Common School Elocution and Oratory 
& ical and comprehensive manual of Vocal 
Physical Culture, treating the subject of 
Respiraton ‘Action, S,  roupias. Original Dis- 
course one rom a sci- 


h 
—. By L ar tt Baow wt, mre, handed a 
1.00. 


The Constitution of og 
Considered in. relation to a ey ay B 
= Come With pertealt. Bound in ‘ 
3.25. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
ealth of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty. 
five illustrations. By O. S. Fowrzr, Us=- 
abridged edition. i $1.00, 


Choice of Pursuits, 

Or, What To Do and Why. Describing Seventy- 
five Trades and eoeneemeen, and the Tempera- 
ments and Talents wired for each. Also, 
How to Educate, - hrenological Principles, 
each man for his proper work. Together with 
Portraits and Biographies of more than Ore 
Hund: Bercesstat Thlakere and Workers. 680 
pages. loth, $2.0 


The Students’ Set (Price $20.50) to any address by 
express collect, upon receipt of $15.00. 





FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 
18 EAST 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Character Study 








Do you wish to study the character of your 
Children, Your Wife, Your Husband, Your 
Business Partner, and Yourself ? 





Do you wish to Know whether you should make 
a change in your business ? 





Do you wish to improve your character? 





Do you want to study the laws of concentration 
and self-control ? 





Then let us help you to decide these momentous 
questions through one of the following ways: 


1. Private course in Pivonsiony, Physiognomy, { 4 100, or 
Anatomy, Fy panom.i Hygiene, Heredity,; 10 Lessons 
Psychology-40 Lessons $30.00 

$ 10 0, or 

2. Special mail course-40 Lessons 10 Lessons 

$ 30.00 

3. Business Psychology for Men and Women uM Ry 

4, Special course on Physiognomy ar — 

5. Special course in Phreno-Psychology | ae" 

6. How to develop Concentration and Self-control 4 “ste 

7. Easy course in Handwriting J “supe 

8 Course in Photo Reading 6 Shoo” 

Courses in Business Psychology, Physlognomy, How | 4 Courses 
to concentrate, and Phreno-Psychology $75.00 


Day and Evening a 





Nee erent apgeenaneenae-aameteea a keene 





FASCINATION 


Hygiene of the Brain 





2» a<— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CHARMING. 








Illustrating the Principles of Life in 
connection with Spirit and Matter. 


by John B. Newman, M. D. 
Cloth, 176 pages. Illustrated. Price $1. 


CONTENTS: Charming; Discovery 

of Fascination; Physiology; Double 
Life of Man; Spiritual States; Stages 
of Dying; Operation of Medicine, 
Prevision; Somnambulism; History 
of Fascination, Letter from Henry 
Ward Beecher. . 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
48 East 22nd Street, New York. 








Wh 
NUMEROUS ORIGINAL LETTERS 
Frem 


LEADING THINKERS AND WRITERS, CON- 
CERNING THEIR PHYSICAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL HABITS. 

By 
M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 

Cloth, 293 pages. Price $1.00. 
CONTENTS. 

PART I.—The Brain; The Spinal Cord; The 
Cranial and Spinal Nerves; The Sympathetie 
Nervous System; How the Nerves Act; Has 
Nervous Activity Any Limit? Nervous Bx- 
haustion; How te Cure Nervousness; The Cure 
of Nervousness (Continued); Value of a Large 
Supply of Food im Nervous Disorders; Imper- 


tant Questions Answered; What Our Thinkers 
and Scientists Say. 


PART II.—Contains Letters Describing the 
Physical and Intellectual Habits of Distin- 
guished Men and Women. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street, New York. 











Dr. Shepard’s 





Sanitarium 
81 & 83 Columbia Heights 


treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is made 
of Turkish, Russian, and Roman 
Baths and Massage, together with 
Hygienic Diet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
2 


An attractive quiet home for the 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 





























DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 




















